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Philosophy in Every Man’s Thought 


HILOSOPHY is considered as 
Pp something representing the 

summit of knowledge — that 
sort of knowledge acquired by rea- 
soning in order to discover what is 
beyond that obtained by applying 
well known rules. Philosophers, 
therefore, are considered the wisest 
of men. When a race, or nation, has 
produced creditable philosophers, or 
a school of philosophy, it is regarded 
as advanced indeed. 

The Greeks thought of philosophy 
as the love of wisdom—the acquiring 
of knowledge by explaining things 
and resolving them into causes and 
reasons, powers and laws. All men- 
tal and moral sciences were once 
treated as philosophy, including es- 
pecially logic, psychology, and ethics. 
The ancients classified alchemy as 
philosophy, and later during the mid- 
dle ages theology became known as a 
branch of philosophy. Physies is still 
known as natural philosophy. 

In a broad sense, philosophy means 
the practical application of things, 
such as the philosophy of education, 
or the philosophy of art. From the 
primitive point of view, the attempt 
to present a systematic view of any- 
thing is called a philosophy. Every 
nation or race, therefore, has made 
some contribution to philosophy. 

Silly reasons and ideas, however, 
cannot be considered as philosophy. 
One’s notions about things must be 
acceptable to a considerable number 
of persons who are supposed to be 
able to think. If new ideas expressed 
are believed to be unreasonable or im- 
practicable, no one pays much atten- 
tion to them. Yet, some of the ideas 
which were once thought of as show- 
ing great wisdom are laughed at to- 
day by almost everybody; and some 
of those which were worked out by 
only a few in ancient times and de- 
nounced as ignorance are regarded to- 
day as showing the greatest wisdom. 
In ancient and medieval times bold 
thinkers were often persecuted for 
their correct ideas about things which 
they understood and most of their 
people misunderstood. 

The first philosophers did not write 
books on what they thought. They 
were satisfied with expressing their 


wisdom in pithy sayings. Early _ secret, to forgive injuries, and to im- 
among the Greeks we find such max- __ prove one’s time.” ASsop worked out 
ims as “Know Thyself”; “Do nothing the teachings of the wise in his 
in excess”; “The greatest blessing is Fables which appeared as_ stories 
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scientists, had to do with the very 
nature and beginning of things. 
Thales, one of the “Seven Wise Men” 
of Greece, believed that the whole 
world was produced from water; 
Anaximines said that it was air; He- 
raclitus, that it was fire; Pythagoras, 
that it was number. These philoso- 
phers were not right, but they were 
thinking, and they led others to think. 
In this way progress has been made. 

Anaxagoras was the first real 
philosopher known to the Greeks. He 
denounced mythology and taught that 
mind and reason are the greatest 
forces in the universe. The ignorant 
Greeks at that time held to their 
mythology, however, and banished 
him from Athens. Then came the 
Sophists who sought to find out the 
methods in which men reason, and 
they did some good in teaching gram- 
mar, rhetoric and logic. They did 
harm, however, in “making the worse 
appear the better reason.” Yet such 
teaching was so popular that the 
Greeks put Socrates to death for 
teaching just the contrary by direct- 
ing them to think for themselves—to 
know what is good and do what is 
right, to distinguish between justice 
and injustice, between courage and 
cowardice, to “know their duties to 
themselves, to their fellow-men, and 
to God.” 

Plato, who followed Socrates as his 
disciple, became distinguished as giv- 
ing still more prominence to the idea 
that mind is the main thing in man, 
and that our highest ideas of the true, 
the beautiful, and the good come 
from God. Aristotle, a pupil of 
Plato, carried philosophy a little fur- 
ther by beginning with facts rather 
than with ideas as did Plato. In try- 
ing to classify facts he discovered the 
principles of much which we call 
learning today—logic, or the laws of 
thought; psychology, or the science 
of the human mind; biology, or the 
science of living things; polities, or 
the science of government. 

The Roman philosophers followed 
the Greeks and later produced the 
Epicurcans and Stoies. The Epicu- 
reans questioned mythology and reli- 
gion and advised every man to seek 
after his own happiness. The Stoies 
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took a position to the contrary, say- 
ing that the good and wise man 
should not be moved by the evils 
about him; but the Stoies gave much 
importance to man in advising him 
to order his life after nature and rea- 
son, to try to put himself into har- 
mony with the universe of which he 
is a part, to serve not merely the city 
in which he lived but humanity at 
large. Mareus Aurelius, who was an 
emperor of Rome (161-180), was a 
zealous advocate of such ideas which 
greatly resembled Christian teach- 
ings. Boethius rendered a service in 
translating into Latin the works of 
the philosophers. This made it easier 
for the Christian philosophers to ap- 
ply the teachings of Aristotle in 
working out theology as did Albertus 
Magnus and Thomas Aquinas. 

Since that day, philosophy, like 
other kinds of learning, has grown 
by the discovery of new principles. 
Philosophers have appeared in all 
parts of the world, especially in Italy, 
France, and Germany. To this effort 
there is no end since philosophy is 
metaphysical, or speculative. In this 
field there always remain some impor- 
tant questions not yet understood, but 
of which we know sufficient to seek a 
complete understanding. Those who 
have engaged in this effort are too 
numerous to mention. A full aecount 
of their findings may be found in any 
history of philosophy. 

Philosophers have differed widely. 
There are so many theories as to the 
proper meaning of things that one 
ean hardly learn all of them. In 
modern times there have been two 
large schools of thought, empiricism 
and rationalism. A number of 
philosophers, beginning with John 
Locke and coming down to David 
Hume, have pursued knowledge by 
observation and experiment. They 
attribute the origin of all knowledge 
to experience. This theory is re- 
ferred to as empiricism. On _ the 
European continent appeared a num- 
ber of other great thinkers, from 
Descartes to Leibnitz, who insisted 
that reason is the source of knowledge 
in itself, superior to and independent 
of sense perception. These theorists 
insisted that knowledge may be ar- 
rived at by deduction from a priori 
concepts or This 
theory became known as rationalism. 
Kant was supposed to bridge the gap 
between these two schools of thought 
in his famous work known as the 
Critique of Pure Reason. 

Philosophy in its broad meaning, 
however, must not be considered some- 
thing distant from most men. John 
Selden said that philosophy is noth- 
ing but discretion. Henry Ward 
Beecher thought that the philosophy 
of one century is the common sense of 
the next. Plutarch believed that phi- 
losophy is the art of living. Sims in- 
sisted that philosophy is reason with 
the eyes of the soul. Hare said that 
the business of philosophy is to cir- 
eumnavigate human nature. Clulow 
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remarked that philosophy abounds 
more than philosophers, and learning 
more than learned men. 

Going further into the nature of 
philosophy, Lamartine thought that 
philosophy is the rational expression 
of genius. Thomson said that philos- 
ophy consists not in airy schemes or 
idle speculations; the rule and con- 
duct of all social life is her great 
province. Froude found that philoso- 
phy goes no further than probabili- 
ties, and in every assertion keeps 
doubt in reserve. Voltaire said that 
the discovery of what is true and the 
practice of that which is good are the 
two most important objects of philos- 
ophy. Carlyle thought that the phi- 
losopher is he to whom the highest 
has descended, and the lowest has 
mounted up; who is the equal and 
kindly brother of all. 


Remember 

Within the month of June fall very 
significant dates in the history of the 
Negro in the modern world. On the 
third day of June, 1862, the United 
States, after hesitating for a long 
time, out of deference to the pro- 
slavery control of the national gov- 
ernment, recognized the independence 
of Haiti and Liberia. This status had 
been recognized already by the out- 
standing European nations. The peo- 
ple of Haiti still celebrate the six- 
teenth of June because on that day in 
1804, Dessalines became the emperor 
of that country. On the tenth of 
June, 1846, was born Antonio Can- 
dido Gonegales Crespo, a Portuguese 
poet of African blood, representative 
of a large element of literary Negroes 
whom the Portuguese recognized not 
only in their home country but in 
Brazil, their main dependency. The 
lovers of liberty throughout the 
world observe the twenty-second of 
June for the reason that on this very 
day in 1772, Lord Mansfield gave the 
famous Somerset Decision, holding 
that slavery could not exist on the 
soil of England. 

Ever grateful for those white per- 
sons who had the courage to speak 
for the poor slave when he was de- 
nied the opportunity to speak for 
himself, the Negroes celebrate the 
birthday of Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
the author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, who 
was born June 14, 1811, and of her 
distinguished brother, the fearless 
promoter of equal rights, Henry 
Ward Beecher, who was born June 
24, 1813. 

Charles W. Chesnutt was born June 
20, 1858, and Henry O. Tanner June 
21, 1859. On the tenth of June in 
1794 Richard Allen started the inde- 
pendent movement which resulted in 
the establishment of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church. On the 
twenty-first of June in 1821 James 
Varick became the first bishop of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Chureh. Paul Laurence Dunbar, the 
Negro poet of low estate, was born on 
the twenty-seventh of June in 1872, 


Books 


From the Columbia University 
Press has come Ira De A. Reid’s The 
Negro Immigrant, something new in 
treating the history and status of the 
American Negro. When we think of 
immigrants those from Europe gen- 
erally come to mind. Here, however, 
we have a treatment of the back- 
ground and present status of Ne- 
groes who have immigrated into the 
United States. 


Arna Bontemps has just published 
through the Maemillan Company 
Drums at Dusk, an account of the 
slave revolt in Haiti. The narrative 
is a gripping story worth reading. 
History is made popular by using 
the technique of the historical novel. 


One of the fall publications of the 
Associated Publishers, Ine., Washing- 
ton, D. C., will be The First Negro 
Medical Society, a History of the 
Medico-Chirurgical Society of the 
District of Columbia, 1884-1939, com- 
piled by Dr. W. Montague Cobb, of 
the Howard University Medical 
School. This is a work dealing with 
hoth loeal and national history. It 
will assist very much in the study of 
the Negro in medical science. 


Another fall publication of the As- 
sociated Publishers, Ine., will be The 
Negro in Sports, by E. B. Henderson, 
director of physical education in the 
Publie Schools of the Distriet of Co- 
lumbia. Here in a long review will 
pass the Negroes who have distin- 
guished themselves as_prizefighters, 
football stars, baseball players, sprint- 
ers, tennis experts, and those in every 
other sport in which Negroes have 
made a record. This is the very book 
for which the publie has long been 
waiting. The schools especially have 
longed to have these sketches of the 
Negroes distinguished in sports. 


Works on Philosophy 


The philosophy of Africa has not 
been recorded. In the first place, the 
native has not the grasp of modern 
languages to express himself freely, 
and the foreigner now in control of 
the continent does not understand 
thoroughly the native tongue and 
cannot think black. The native, more- 
over, is not anxious to reveal himself 
to those whom he considers his ene- 
mies, and the latter, with his con- 
temptuous attitude, does not consider 
the native as having any thought 
worth revealing. During recent years 
there has been a change in the atti- 
tude of a few Europeans who have 
penetrated the African life sufficient- 
ly to see something beyond the mere 
conquest of lands and the exploita- 
tion of weak peoples. 

Here and there, then, one finds an 
informing book on Africa undertak- 
ing to give through its folklore and 


proverbs the native’s philosophy. In 
England have appeared such works 
by Alice Werner, N. W. Thomas, J. 
P. Johnson, John Roscoe, R. 8. Rat- 
tray, David Randall-Maciver, and 
yeorge Greenfield whom others have 
recently followed. In France have 
been noted such authors as Ad. Cu- 
reau, Ch. Monteil, G. Bruel, Maurice 
Delafosse, Louis Tauxier, and Henri 
Labouret. In Germany this group 
has been headed by D. Westermann. 
Certain Italian scholars have been in- 
terested, but they have not reported 
such interesting findings as discovered 
in other cireles. All these Europeans 
have not been of equal merit. Some 
have shown more understanding of 
Africa than others, but it has been 
difficult for all of them to present 
the situation without some bias. 


Of still greater worth are the works 
of the natives themselves. Not many 
have taken up scientific matters, but 
a few like Danquah, Nyabongo 
Crowther, Hayford, and Molema 
should be noted. These authors have 
undertaken to do two things, namely, 
to correct the errors of foreigners 
who have written freely on the Af- 
rican natives without first understand- 
ing them and to set forth to the un- 
informed world exactly how their 
people live and move and have their 
being. E. W. Blyden, a native of St. 
Thomas in the Virgin Islands but 
long an educator in Liberia, ren- 
dered a distinct service also in inter- 
preting the African. Blyden’s Na- 
tive Institutions did more than the 
average work of this sort in going 
into the philosophy underlying the 
life of the people. In Blyden’s Islam, 
Christianity, and the Negro the au- 
thor carried this thought further and 
showed how differences in points of 
view of the African and the Euro- 
pean made the acceptance of Christi- 
anity by the native more difficult than 
the extension of the Mohammedan 
faith on that continent. 
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The Philosophy of the Native African 


Africans have a highly developed 
moral sense, a philosophy of life. 
However, they are often called liars 
by foreigners who expect Africans to 
put these enemies on the right road 
and tell them accurately distarices and 
locations when such knowledge fur- 
nishes the key to conquest and the de- 
struction of the tribes. The African 
considers an untruth a sin. Any one 
disturbing the property of another, 
moreover, becomes a criminal subject 
to the severe penalty of a fine, impris- 
onment, or death. Locks and safes 
are unnecessary in that land, except 
where it has been ruled by foreigners. 
The patterns of morality of the He- 
brews and certain Africans, the Kaf- 
firs, for example, are very much alike. 
Among these particular Africans 
“theft is punished by restitution and 
fine; injured cattle, by death or fine; 
false witness, by a heavy fine; adul- 
tery, by fine or death; rape, by fine or 
death; poisoning or witcheraft, by 
death and confiscation of property; 
murder, by death or fine; treason or 
desertion from the tribe, by death or 
confiscation.” 

The African emphasized especially 
clean living. He taught that there 
are three great friends in this world, 
courage, sense, and insight. The Af- 
rican, then, made a high estimate of 
wisdom. He said, “A man of wisdom 
is better off than a stupid man with 
any amount of charm and supersti- 
tion.” “No man puts new cloth into 
an old garment.” “Nobody is twice a 
dunce.” “Remember that all flowers 
of a tree do not bear fruit.” “A man 
may be born to wealth, but wisdom 
comes from length of days.” 

To teach one to choose desirable 
company the African said, “The but- 
terfly that brushes against thorns will 
tear its wings.” “He who goes with 
the wolf will soon learn to howl.” In 
all man’s contact with his fellows he 
should be careful, for “familiarity 
breeds contempt, but distance secures 
respect.” The young man should 
learn also to distinguish the gold 
from the dross, for “he who marries 
a beauty marries trouble.” “Quick 
loving a woman means quick not loy- 
ing a woman.” In other words, do 
not marry in haste and repent at lei- 
sure. “Regret causes an aching which 
is worse than pain. After a foolish 
act comes remorse.” “Remorse weeps 
tears of blood and gives the echo of 
what is lost forever.” 

The African believed in courage 
and emphasized it in the teaching of 
the youth. He said, “Be courageous 
if you would be true.” “Truth and 
courage go. together.” “Boasting is 
not courage.” “He who boasts much 
cannot do much,” “Boasting at home 
is not valor; parade is not battle; 


1These proverbs, words of wisdom, have 
been collected and published in C. G. Wood- 
son’s African Myths (The Associated Pub- 
lishers, Washington, D. C.). 


when war comes the brave will be 
known.”! 

In emphasizing the importance of 
knowledge the African taught that 
one should proceed in the natural 
way, beginning first with himself. 
“Know thyself better than he who 
speaks of thee. Not to know is bad, 
not to wish to know is worse.” “Lack 
of knowledge is darker than night.” 
“Men despise what they do not under- 
stand.” “An ignorant man is always 
a slave.” “Whoever works without 
knowledge works uselessly.” 

The African believed that “prop- 
erty is the prop of life,” that “he who 
has no house has no voice in society” ; 
and he emphasized that “trade is not 
something imaginary or descriptive, 
but something real and profitable.” 
Yet, the African developed collectiv- 
ism rather than the dominating indi- 
vidualism of our social order. He be- 
lieved in a sort of equality which the 
unusual wealth of an_ individual 
should not upset. He said, “Birth 
does not differ from birth. As the 
free man was born so was the slave.” 
“The laborer is always in the sun, the 
landowner always in the shade.” “To 
love the king is not bad, but to have 
the king love you is better.” “It is 
better to be poor and live long than 
rich and die young.” 


Man, however, must be industrious. 
To emphasize work and the prepara- 
tion for it the African said, “Being 
prepared beforehand is better than 
after reflection.” “The day on which 
one starts is not the time to commence 
one’s preparation.” “He who waits 
for a chance may wait for a year.” 
“You cannot kill game by looking at 
it.” Time, then, must not be wasted. 
“The coming year is not out of sight, 
let us be up and doing.” “Today is 
the elder brother of tomorrow, and 
the heavy dew is the elder brother of 
rain.” “A fruitful woman is the 
enemy of the barren, and an indus- 
trious man is the foe of the lazy.” Be 
industrious, then, for “beg help and 
you meet with refusals; ask for alms 
and you meet with misers.” 

To emphasize the proper apprecia- 
tion for children the African insisted 
that “there is no wealth without chil- 
dren.” He said further, “If you ‘love 
the children of others you will love 
your own better.” To direct children 
in the right way the African taught 
“the duty of children to elders, not 
elders to children.” “Disobedience is 
the father of insolence.” Children of 
all stations should be polite to every 
one, for “bowing to a dwarf will not 
prevent one from standing erect 
again,” “Ihave forgotten your name 


is better than I know thee not.” 

The African made a distinction be- 
tween character and reputation. He 
said, “Every man’s character is good 
in his own eyes.” “A man’s disposi- 
tion is like a mark in a stone, no one 
can efface it.” “Wherever a man goes 
to dwell his character goes with him.” 
“Ordinary people are as common as 
grass, but good people are dearer 
than the eye.” 

The African emphasized also the 
necessity for patience. “A matter 
dealt with gently is sure to prosper, 
but a matter dealt with violently 
causes vexation.” “If one knows thee 
not or a blind man scolds thee, do not 
get angry.” “Anger does nobody 
good, but patience is the father of 
kindness.” “Anger draws arrows 
from the quiver, but good words draw 
kolanuts from the bag.” “A coun- 
sellor who understands proverbs soon 
settles difficult matters.” “Ashes fly 
back in the face of him that throws 
them.” “Wrangling is the father of 
fighting.” “He who forgives ends the 
quarrel.” “Patience is the best of 
qualities; he who possesses it has all 
things.” “At the bottom of patience 
there is heaven.” 

Students of African life are almost 
unanimous in saying that the Afri- 
cans are “the most just of all the peo- 
ple of the world.” That of all things 
to be detested the Africans hate in- 
justice most. These advanced Afri- 
cans doubtless take this position be- 
cause they believe that “he who in- 
jures another brings injury upon 
himself.” They say also that evil 
deeds shall be made known because 
the “sun is a king of torches.” Be- 
lieving as they do that one should not 
take snap judgment, the Africans 
thus remind us, “You condemn on 
hearsay evidence alone, your sins in- 
crease.” “Lies however numerous 
will be caught when it rises up. The 
voice of truth is easily known.” 

To inculeate an appreciation for 
love the African always cautions the 
youth against hate. “When a person 
hates you he will beat your animals.” 
“Tate the evil which a man does, but 
do not hate the man himself.” “If 
you love yourself others will hate 
you; if you humble yourself others 
will love you.” “There is no medi- 
cine for hate.” “He is a heathen who 
bears malice.” 

With the thought of the one who 
cautioned us to remove the beam from 
our own eye before we see the mote in 
our brother’s eye, the African said, 
“Do not repair another man’s fence 
until you have seen to your own.” 
“Faults are like a hill; you stand on 
your own and you talk about those 
of other people.” “My badness is 
more manifest than my goodness; you 
look up my goodness in the room, and 
you sell my badness in the market.” 
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Negroes in the Field of Philosophy 


MIGUEL KAPRANZINE 


From the few African Negroes who 
succeeded in reaching Europe and se- 
curing an edueation, philosophy also 
received some impetus. Miguel Ka- 
pranzine was the first of these to be 
noted. He was one among those car- 
ried at an early period to the centers 
of learning in Portugal and Spain 
and Christianized. He had been pro- 
claimed by the army of his country as 
“Manuza, Emperor of Monomotapa.” 
In the conflict with the European 
forces in 1631, however, the natives 
were defeated in battle, and Miguel 
Kapranzine, son and heir to the 
throne, was taken as a captive. The 
throne went to a puppet chief of the 
Kalanga, a Bantu tribe, favored by 
the Portuguese. Kapranzine, as a 
captive, was sent to Goa in Portugal 
and educated at the expense of the 
Crown. He became a member of the 
Dominicans and devoted himself ar- 
duously to that faith, as one of the 
greatest preachers of Portuguese In- 
dia. He specialized in the field of 
theology and advanced profound 
thought thereupon. In this field, he 
passed not only as a great preacher, 
but as an able theologian. 


ANTON WILHELM AMO 


The first real Negro philosopher 
from the modern point of view was 
Anton Wilhelm Amo. He was as a 
slave brought from Africa in 1707 to 
Amsterdam. There he was presented 
by Duke Anton Ulrich von Braun- 
schweig to his: son, August Wilhelm. 
This gentleman had Amo trained in 
the fundamentals and later provided 
for his college edueation at the Uni- 
versities of Halle and Wittenberg. 
At Halle, he received the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy for a disserta- 
tion entitled De jure 
which was praised by the philosophi- 
cal faculty of that institution. He 
was spoken of in the highest terms 
as a very noble and distinguished 


Maurorum, 


man. 
Amo came upon the scene at the 
time that the German school of phi- 


ay 


losophy was being developed. After 
obtaining his degree, he qualified as 
a University lecturer, or a professor, 
at the University of Wittenberg. His 
inaugural address in assuming his 
professorship was Dissertatio inaugu- 
ralis philosophica de humanae mentis 
APATHIA, seu sensionis vel facul- 
tatis sentiendi in mente humanae ab- 
sentia, et earum in corpore nostro or- 
ganico ac vivo praesentia, quam praes. 
etc. publ. def. autor Ant. Guil. Amo, 
Guinea-Afer, phil. etc. Mag. Witten- 
bergae 1734, 

In this discourse Amo made apathy 
the subject of his reflections. He pro- 
duced other philosophical works in 
Latin, for he, like Captein, was very 
well versed in these tongues. He 
spoke Dutch, German, Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew. In recognition of his 
worth as a scholar and a distin- 
guished man, the Prussian govern- 
ment of that time conferred upon him 
the honor of “Geheim-Rat,” whieh 
signified something ubove and beyond 
mere scholastic achievement. 

Amo reached the turning point in 
his life when the Duke of Brunswick, 
his benefactor, died. Amo was deeply 
affected thereby and decided to spend 
the remainder of his life in his native 
home in Africa. Returning home, he 
found his father and sister still alive. 
There he lived in isolation, devoted 
chiefly to meditation, for in that 
country, he had no opportunity to ap- 
ply the wonderful talent which he had 
developed. There he was found by 
Dr. D. H. Gallaudat in 1753. His 
career made a deep impression not 
only in Holland, but in other parts 
of the world. About two generations 
thereafter Abbé Grégoire included his 
sketch in his widely cireulated book, 
Literature of Negroes, to prove the 
intellectual capacity of the black man. 


JACQUES ELISA JEAN 
CAPTEIN 


Another Negro transplanted from 
Africa to Europe attained not a 
little distinetion as a philosopher. 
This was Jacques Elisa Jean Captein. 
He was captured when seven years 


of age on the Andreas river by a 
slave trader who gave him away to a 
friend. This man when returning to 
Holland brought the Negro boy with 
him to that country where he was 
baptized and given a Christian edu- 
cation. In school the young African 
proved to be an excellent scholar, es- 
pecially in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and 
Chaldean. He attended the Univer- 
sity of Leyden where he studied theol- 
ogy and obtained a degree in this field 
in 1742. The title of his thesis was 
Dissertatio politico-theologica de ser- 
vitute libertati christianae non con- 
traria, quam sub praes (J. van den 
Honert, publ. disput. subj. J. E. J. 
Captein, afer. Lugd. Bat. 1742), a 
dissertation on slavery. 


JACQUES ELISA JEAN CAPTEIN 


In this treatment of slavery, Cap- 
tein undertook to show that the in- 
stitution of slavery was not contrary 
to the principles of Christianity. 
There was no thought as to the evil of 
slavery which came years thereafter 
when it became more of a system of 
driving men to death to make money. 
This treatise, then, was considered a 
valuable contribution. Captein also 


wrote a Latin elegy on the death of 
Mr. Manger of The Hague, his friend 
and instructor. He wrote later an 
appeal to the heathen to accept 
Christianity and produced a volume 
of sermons in Dutch delivered by him 
at various times in cities in Holland. 
Later, Captein served as a missionary 
to the natives at Elmina in Guinea on 
the west coast of Africa, a settlement 
which since 1631 had been in the pos- 
session of the Dutch. 


ROBERT T. BROWNE 


In the United States of America 
the Negro has not had time to give 
attention to such a serious matter as 
philosophy. Not even in religion 
have the Negroes written very much 
about the reasons and causes of 
things which they preach. This may be 
explained in two ways. Some say that 
the Negro has lacked liberal eduea- 
tion which will stimulate profound 
thought and the inquiry into such 
matters. Others give as an explana- 
tion the fact that, although Negroes 
may be well trained in philosophy 
and other matters while attending 
school, in life they must all give at- 
tention first to the struggle for exis- 
tence—the effort to gain standing 
ground in things social, economic, and 
political, which are necessary as a 
foundation for all progress. This in- 
evitably draws would-be Negro schol- 
ars into the solution of the race prob- 
lem and thus vitiates their scholar- 
ship. 

Be it said to the eredit of the 
American Negro, however, that num- 
bers of the race have given attention 
to philosophy although few of them 
have written much thereupon. The 
outstanding production of the Negro 
in this field is a work of mathematical 
philosophy produced by Robert T. 
Browne from the press of E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. in 1919. Mr. Browne was 
born and trained in the South. He 
made his way to New York City 
where he underwent further develop- 
ment in school and in scientific and 
philosophical circles. At the time 

(Continued on page 80) 
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The African Story Teller as a Philosopher 


To understand the African’s phil- 
osophy and to appreciate how he 
looks at the world one will do well to 
consider seriously the story teller on 
that continent. He is a sort of walk- 
ing encyclopedia and carries with him 
a wealth of tradition in the form of 
stories which the people feel obli- 
gated to learn. Through this story 
teller Africa -speaks. Happy, then, 
is the one who can understand the 
Afriean language. So much is lost 
in translation, but sufficient thought 
may thereby be conveyed to fire one 
with the ambition to equip himself 
for that more thorough understand- 
ing. 

As the author of African Myths 
says, “Folk tales, as a rule, deal with 
the terrible and formidable, telling 
of animal ancestors, dwarfs, and mon- 
sters; but in African stories one often 
diseovers ‘tender and gracious touch- 
es.’ Some of these legends have a 
fine sense of humor. Many of them 
present a point of view and empha- 
size a moral. Taken as a whole, they 
show the wit, wisdom, and philosophy 
of the people. In this way primitive 
man undertook to account for the 
natural, moral, and spirituai world in 
which he moved. 


“Story-telling in Africa is almost 
an institution. Certain persons, large- 
ly old women, specialize in telling the 
youth interesting stories. Here and 
there are found professional story- 
tellers, those who go from place to 
place, devoting all of their time to 
this sort of occupation. They form 
the literary group of the tribe. They 
thus hand down to posterity the tra- 
ditions of the fathers. 


“The story-teller passes as a re- 
spectable person in the community 
and figures especially in its social 
functions. In certain parts, however, 
story-telling is a daily performance. 
At the close of the day when night 
comes to make easy the doing of mys- 
terious things, the group gathers 
around the narrator in the village 
street or camp to listen to a charm- 
ing story. 

“The story is told with a wealth of 
descriptive detail in-a sort of dra- 
matie, recitative chanting und croon- 
ing, very much like a song. The ac- 
tors in most eases are beasts; but 
they speak and live sometimes ‘as 
human beings in a human environ- 
ment’ and sometimes ‘as human be- 
ings in a beast environment.’ The 
narrator imitates the voice of the 
characters and speaks with gestures, 
often followed by a shriek or howl. 
Observers generally agree that the Af- 
rican story-teller does his task well.” 

The five stories herein published 
are merely a few legends from differ- 
ent sources. Most of them may be 
found in varying forms in any large 
collection of African Folklore. These 


are presented here without modifica- 
tion of thought but in the simplest 
language possible to reach the minds 
of children of the lower grades of 
public schools. 


THE INGRATE 


A very poor hunter was one day 
walking through the woods in search 
of food. He came to a deep hole, 
and found there a leopard, a serpent, 
arat,anda man. They had all fallen 
into the trap and could not escape. 
When they saw the hunter, they 
begged him to get them out of the 
trap. 

At first the hunter did not wish to 
help out any but the man. The leop- 
ard, he said, had often taken his 
eattle and had eaten them. The ser- 
pent very frequently bit men to 
death. The rat was no good to any 
one. He saw no wisdom, then, in set- 
ting them free. 

However, these animals begged so 
hard for their lives that at last he 
helped them out of the pit. All in 
turn, except the man, promised to re- 
ward the hunter for his kindness. The 


man said he was very poor, and the 
kind-hearted hunter took him hon 
and eared for him. 


A short time thereafter the serpent 
came to the hunter and gave him a 
very effective cure for snake-poison. 

“Keep it carefully,” said the ser- 
pent. “You will find it very useful 
one day. When you are using it, be 
sure to ask for the blood of a traitor 
to mix with it.” 

The hunter thanked the serpent 
very much; he took great care of the 
powder and always carried it about 
with him. 

The leopard also showed his grati- 
tude by catching game for the hunter 
and bringing him food of various 
kinds for many weeks. 

Finally, one day the rat came to 
the hunter and gave him a large 
bundle. 

“These,” said he, “are some’ native 
cloths, gold dust, and ivory. They 
will make you rich.” 

The hunter thanked the rat and 
took the bundle into his home. 

After this the hunter was able to 
live in much ease and comfort. He 


built himself a fine new house and 
put in it everything needful. The 
man whom he had taken out of the 
pit still lived with him and enjoyed 
everything the hunter had in his 
home. 

This man, however, was very covet- 
ous. He did not want to see the 
hunter have such a fortune, and only 
waited the chance to do him some 
harm. Such a chance soon came. 

Word was given throughout the 
country that some robbers had broken 
into the king’s palace and had stolen 
his jewels and many other treasures. 
The ungrateful man rushed at once to 
the king and asked what would be the 
reward for telling him the name of 
the thief. The king told him it would 
be half of the things which had been 
stolen. The ungrateful man _ then 
falsely said that his friend was the 
thief, although he well knew that the 
hunter had not stolen anything. 

The honest hunter was rushed into 
prison. He was then brought into 
court and asked to explain how he 
had become so rich. He truthfully 
told them how he got his wealth, but 
no one believed him. He was there- 
fore condemned to die the next day. 

Next morning, while the officers of 
the court were preparing to take his 
life, word was brought to the prison 
that the king’s eldest son had been 
bitten by a serpent and was about to 
die. Any one who could cure him 
was begged to come and do so. 

The hunter at once thought of the 
powder which his serpent friend had 
given him, and asked the officers to 
let him use it in euring the king’s 
son. At first they would not let him 
try, but finally consented. The king 
asked him if there were anything he 
needed for the powder and he replied, 
“A traitor’s blood to mix it with.” 

The king at once pointed out the 
wicked fellow who had falsely ae- 
cused the hunter and said, “There 
stands the worst traitor, for he tried 
to sell the head of the friend who had 
saved his life.” 
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The man was at once beheaded and 
the powder was mixed as the serpent 
had commanded, As soon as it was 
applied to the wound of the prince 
the young man became well. In the 
midst of great joy, the king gave the 
hunter many honors and sent him 
home happy. 


THE JEALOUSY OF THE 
BLIND MAN 


Two brown men were blind, and 
they both took a walk to find some 
one or something to help their condi- 


tion. The one in front found a little 
horn and he blew it. As soon as he 
blew it his eyes were opened and he 
could see. How happy he was to be 
able to see again the beautiful world! 

He said to the other blind man, “I 
found a little horn and blew it, and 
now I can see.” 

He gave it to the blind man to 
blow, and he blew it and he could see 
also. He was both happy and thank- 
ful that he also could see. 

Sut as soon as the second man ob- 
tained his sight he threw away the 
horn. 

The man who found it said, 
“Where is my horn?” 

The other replied, “I threw it 
away.” 

“Give me my horn,” replied the 
first man. The second man went and 
found the horn. 

“Here is your horn,” said the see- 
ond man as he handed it to the first 
man, 

The first man was jealous because 
the second man could see, and he 
thought by blowing again he could be 
made to see much better than the 
other man. So he blew his horn 
again and became blind. 

As soon as he saw that he was 
blind, he handed the horn to the see- 
ond man, saying, “I have fixed my 
eyes better than yours; you fix 
yours now.” 

The second man replied, “I do not 
wish to blow again: I am satisfied 
with my sight. Before, I could not 
see at all and I am thankful for the 
sight 1 have obtained; you keep the 
horn.” 

The first man became enraged and 


demanded that the second man must 
blow or fight. 

“T cannot blow, so we must fight, 
then,” said the second man, where- 
upon he ran away and left the jealous 
man helpless and blind. 

His ingratitude and jealousy had 
caused him to lose his sight. He was 
not thankful for the blessing which 
he had received. He wanted more 
than his companion had received. 

“Jealousy is self-love.” One should 
not love himself. He should love 
others. In the end jealousy harms 
the jealous man himself. Africans, 
therefore, warn against jealousy and 
fear it as a green-eyed monster, 


KINDNESS MISUNDER- 
STOOD 


A woman went into the forest to 
seek fish in the streams. Seeing a 
stream with plenty of fish, she 
stopped, put her child down on the 
ground, took her flat basket, went 
down into the stream, and baled the 
water out of the stream. When it 
was dry she picked up the fish. 

As she was stooping down to pick 
up the fish the child eried. An ape, 
hearing the ery of the child, came and 
held it in its arms and sang songs 
to it. 

When the woman had finished pick- 
ing up the fish she rose up to take 
the child and saw the animal carrying 
it. The mother wondered. She knew 
not what to do. 

The ape spoke to the mother, say- 
ing, “Don’t be afraid. I shall not 
harm you. I felt pity for your child 
because it was erying.” And he said 
to the mother, “Take your child.” 

She took the child and went with it 
into the town, and said to her hus- 
band, “While I was picking up fish 
in the stream, an ape came and 
nursed the child and sang a song to 
it ” 

Her husband said to her, “That is 
not true.” 

But the wife replied, “Truly, it is 
not a falsehood. Wait until tomor- 
row, and you will see.” 

In the morning the woman took 
the child and said to her husband, 
“Come along, let us go.” 


The husband took his spear. They 
walked along until they reached the 
stream. The wife put the child down 
and went into the stream, the husband 
hid himself in the bushes to see what 
would happen, and in a little while 
the child began to ery. 

The ape, hearing the ery of the 
child, came and picked it up and sang 
a song to it. The child seemed to 
like the song and stopped crying. 

When the husband saw this he 
threw his spear; the ape held out the 
child (to defend himself) and the 
spear went into the body of the child. 

The ape said, “I felt pity for your 
child, and you have not killed me, but 
you have killed your child.” 


BEWARE OF BAD COMPANY 


The rabbit and the big snake made 
for themselves a big town in the 
ground. The ground squirrel came 
and said, “I want to stay with you 
all.” 

The snake replied, “All right; I 
agree.” 

But the rabbit said, “No.” 

The snake asked the rabbit, “Why 
do you not want the squirrel to stay 
with us.” 

“Because,” said the rabbit, “this 
ground squirrel is a rascal; he does 
not sit down in one place; by and by 
he will bring trouble on us.” 

“Never mind,” replied the snake; 
“the ground squirrel shall come and 
stay with us; I will mind you and I 
will mind your little brothers. What 
is the matter? Are you jealous of 
your little brother?” 

The rabbit remarked, “You have 
the power. All right; let him stay.” 
So the rabbit went and made a little 
hole by himself. 

Thus they lived for three months 
when the people came and made a 
farm near the town. Everything the 
people planted the squirrel would get 
up soon in the morning and dig up; 
he took up the corn, the potatoes, the 
cassava, and the ground nuts. 

Every time the people got after the 
squirrel he would run to the same 
place. So the people decided to fol- 
low him and eatch him. All the peo- 
ple went after the squirrel, and after 
digging a great deal in the ground 
they found him and killed him. 

They said: “This squirrel is not 
alone. Plenty things live in this 
hole.” So they dug on. 

The rabbit whispered over to the 
snake: “I told you so, but this trouble 
is your trouble and that of your son 
squirrel, so I am going to my own 
little hiding-place.” 

By and by the people found the big 
snake and killed him. But just be- 
fore he died he said, “The rabbit told 
me not to allow the squirrel to stay 
with us as he was sure to make us 
trouble. If you fail to take good ad- 
vice, you will pay dearly for it in the 
end.” 

The people, happy for having 


caught the stealing squirrel and the 
big snake, did not dig farther, and 
the rabbit was safe in his little home. 
“Bad company is sure to lead to 
trouble.” 


THE REWARD FOR HONESTY 


There were four beasts living in a 
town, the civet, the tortoise, the ante- 
lope, and the genet. Their four 
houses opened on one long’ street. 
They were all neighbors. 

One day in the afternoon when 
they all were in that street, sitting 
down talking, the tortoise said to 
them, “I have here a word to say to 
you.” 

They replied, “Well! Speak!” 

At that time their town had a great 
famine. 

The tortoise, then, said, “To-mor- 
row, we will go to seek food.” 

They replied, “Good! just as soon 
as the day breaks.” 

Then they scattered and went to 
their houses to lie down to sleep for 
the night. Soon, the day broke. And 
they all arose, and were ready by 
sunrise to go in search of food. 

They searched as they walked a 
distance of several miles. Then they 
came to a plantation of Njambo’s 
wife, Ivenga. It was about one hour’s 
walk from Njambo’s town. 

The plantation had a great deal of 
sugar-cane, yams, and cassava. It had 
also some sweet potatoes. There also 
the chickens of Njambo often went 
to seratch for worms among the 
plants. 

At once, the civet exclaimed, “T’!] 
go no farther! I like to eat sugar- 
cane!” 

He went, then, to the plot of cane. 

The antelope also said, “I too! [ll 
not go any farther. I like to eat 
leaves of the potato and cassava.” 

So he went to the plot of cassava. 

And the genet said, “Yes! I see 
chickens here! I like to eat chickens! 
T’ll go no farther!” 

And he went after the chickens. 

But first the three had asked the 
tortoise, “Kudu! what will you do? 
Have you nothing to eat?” 

The tortoise answered, “I have 
nothing to eat. But I shall await you 
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even two days, and will not com- 
plain!” 

So the civet remarked, “Yes! I 
will not soon leave here, till I eat up 
all this cane. Then I will go back to 
town.” 

The antelope also said, “Yes! I 
will remain here with the potato 
leaves till I finish them, before I go 
back.” 

The genet also said, “Yes! I see 
many chickens here. I will stay and 
finish them.” 

The tortoise only said, “I have 
nothing to say.” 

In that plantation was a large tree; 
and the tortoise went to lie down at 
its foot. 

They were all there four days, eat- 
ing and eating. On the fifth day, 
Njambo’s wife, Ivenga, in the town 
said to herself, “I’ll go to-day, and 
see how my plantation is.” 

She came to the p!antation, and 
when she saw the condition in which 
it was, she cried out and began to 
weep. She saw that but little cane 
was left, and not many potatoes. 
When she looked in another part of 
the plantation, she saw many feathers 
of chickens lying around. Her chick- 
ens had been killed. 

She ran back rapidly to town to 
tell her husband, but she was so ex- 
cited that she could scarcely speak. 
He asked her, “What’s the matter, 
Ivenga?” 

She answered, “I have no words to 
tell you, for the plantation is left 
with no food.” 

Then her husband called twenty 
men of the town, and he said to them, 
“Take four nets!” 

They took the nets and also four 
dogs, with small bells tied to their 
necks. The men had also guns and 
spears and machetes in their hands. 
They rushed into the forest and found 
three of the beasts. 

They came first upon the antelope 
and they shot him dead. Then the 
dogs trailed the genet and the men 
soon killed him. They came also upon 
the civet and killed him. 

They took up the bodies of these 
beasts and said to each other, “Let 
us go back to town.” 

On the way, they came to the big 
tree, and found the tortoise lying by 
it on the ground. They took him also, 
and then went on their way. 

When Njambo arrived there he said 
to the men, “Put the tortoise in a 
house and suspend him from the 
roof.” He also said, “Take off the 
skin of the antelope and hang it in 
the house where the tortoise is.” 

He added, “Take off also the skin 
of the civet.” 

They did so, and they put it into 
that house. He told the men also to 
skin the genet and hang him up in 
that same house. So, there was left of 
these beasts in the street only the 
flesh of their bodies. These the men 
cut up and divided among themselves. 
And they feasted for several days. 

Four days afterward Njambo said 


to his wife, “I’m going on a visit to 
a town about three miles away. While 
I am away, kill the tortoise and cook 
him with gourd seeds for me by my 
return.” 

The woman got ready the gourd 
seeds, and then went into the room 
to take the tortoise. In the dim light, 
she lifted up her hand and found the 
string to which the tortoise was hang- 
ing. 

But, before she untied it, the tor- 
toise said, “Just wait a little.” 

The woman took away her hand 
and waited. 

The tortoise asked her, “The skin 
there looks like what?” 

‘The woman replied, “A skin of the 
antelope.” 

And the tortoise inquired, “What 
did the antelope do?” 

The woman answered, “The ante- 
lope ate my potatoes on the planta- 


tion, and my husband killed him for 
it.” 

The tortoise said, “That is well.” 

Then the tortoise again asked, 
“This other skin is of what animal?” 

The woman replied, “Of the genet.” 

The tortoise inquired, “What did 
the genet do?” 

The woman answered, “The genet 
killed and ate our chickens, and he 
was killed for that.” 

Then the tortoise said, “Very good 
reason !” 

Again the tortoise asked the wom- 
an, “This other skin?” 

She answered, “Of the civet.” 

The tortoise asked, “What did the 
civet do?” 

She answered, “The civet ate my 
sugar-cane, and my husband killed 
him.” 

The tortoise said, “A proper rea- 
son! But, you, you are going to kill 
me and eook me with gourd seed. 
What have I done?” ‘ 

The woman had no reason to give. 
So she left the tortoise alive, and be- 
gan to cook the gourd seeds with fish. 

When Njambo came back his wife 
set before him the gourd seed and 
fish. He objected, saying, “Ah! my 
wife! I told you to cook the tortoise 
and you have cooked me fish. Why 
did you do this?” 


The woman told him, “My hus- 
band! first finish this food, and then 
you and I will go to see about the 
tortoise.” 

So Njambo finished eating, and 
Ivenga removed the plates from the 
table. Then the two went into the 
room where the tortoise was hanging. 
The woman sat, but Njambo was 
standing ready to take down the tor- 
toise. 

Then the tortoise said to Njambo, 
“You, man! just wait!” 

The woman also said to Njambo, 
“My husband! listen to what Kudu 
says to you.” 

The tortoise asked, “You, man, 
what skin is this?” 

Njambo answered, “Of the ante- 
lope. I killed him on account of his 
eating my plantation.” 

Then the tortoise asked, “And that 
skin?” 

Njambo answered, “Of the genet, 
and I killed him for eating my chick- 
ens.” 

The tortoise again asked, “And this 
other?” 

Njambo answered, “Of the civet, 
for eating my sugar-cane. 

Then the tortoise said, “There were 
four of us on the plantation. What 
have I eaten? Tell me. If I have 
eaten of your food, then I should 
die.” 

Njambo said to him, “I’ve found no 
reason against you.” 

The tortoise therefore 
“Then, why should I die?” 

So Njambo untied the tortoise from 
the roof and said to Ivenga, “Let the 
tortoise go, for I find no reason 
against him. Let him go as_ he 
pleases.” 

So, Ivenga set the tortoise free. 
The tortoise was permitted to hasten 
back to his town in peace because he 
was not a thief. He did not eat any- 
thing on the plantation. 


asked, 


Negro Education in Ala- 
bama Makes a Favorable 
Impression 


In the production of Negro Educa- 
tion in Alabama, by Dr. Horace Mann 
Bond, the public was rendered a 
great service. In the first place, the 
section studied is typical of those 
parts where the enlightenment of the 
Negro has been a problem. In the 
next place, this particular area was 
brought into the foreground by the 
work of Booker T. Washington, one 
of the greatest educators of his time. 
Yet the author of this volume had 
very little to say about education in 
detail, or about the life of this educa- 
tor. The book deals with the eco- 
nomie and social forces which deter- 
mined what the education of the Ne- 
gro should be, or whether there should 
be any education at all of Negroes 


and certain poor whites. 


Because of this thorough grasp of 
that situation and the scholarship 
which this book shows the learned 


circles have warmly received this vol- 
ume. On March 10, 1939, The Bos- 
ton Globe characterized the volume 
as “An exhaustive study of social and 
economic forces in the South.” On 
April 9, The Minneapolis Journal 
said that the book “is not only a study 
in the educational system of Alabama 
from its founding until now, but is 
a study of cotton and steel. The au- 
thor deals with the subject with 
authority.” 

On May 13, 1939, F. A. Breyer, 
writing of this book in the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, said: “This careful and 
scholarly study illustrates the various 
policies on Negro education adopted 
by the Southern States, and in addi- 
tion goes thoroughly into the prob- 
lems peculiar to Alabama. Dr. Bond 
discusses and evaluates the results of 
the policies and works of Booker T. 
Washington, founder of the Tuskegee 
Institute in Alabama and one of the 
outstanding Negro educators since the 
Civil War. 

“He traces the influence of the cot- 
ton economy on education and the 
influence wielded in succeeding years 
by the powerful steel interests who 
wrested control of the state from the 
cotton growers. He shows how the 
steel industry transplanted families, 
concentrated wealth, and built up a 
gigantic industrial set-up. Extensive 
notes and a lengthy bibliography en- 
hance the value of this comprehensive 
treatise on Negro education.” 

Almost when the book first ap- 
peared a writer in the Baltimore Sun, 
said on Mareh 12: “Dr. Bond has 
produced a carefully documented and 
apparently realistic history obviously 
of value to students of education, and 
with at least two features of interest 
to laymen. One is the author’s demo- 
lition of the legend that the looting 
of Alabama in the Reconstruction 
period was due primarily to carpet- 
baggers and local scalawags. He 
brings convincing evidence to show 
that the loot that they took out was a 
bagatelle by comparison with the tre- 
mendous pillaging done by railroad 
pirates, not a few of them stout Dem- 
ocrats and ex-Confederates.” 

Writing in The New York Teacher 
in May, Mr. Harcourt A. Tynes said: 

“The author lays down the thesis 
that education was an instrument of 
social and economic policy; that the 
objectives of education changed when- 
ever the political status of the con- 
tending forces changed. Carried to 
its logical conclusion, it shows how 
prejudice developed against educat- 
ing the Negro, especially after the 
Act of 1891, which placed state ap- 
propriations in the hands of local 
authorities. That law was later en- 
grafted into the Constitution of 1901. 

“Supplementing and at times super- 
seding the activities of the local gov- 
ernment were the philanthropic in- 
terests. Through these, rural schools 
were built, terms lengthened and the 
proper supervision of teachers ef- 
fected.” 
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African Heroes and 
Heroines 


By Carter G. Woopson 


For some time the public has been 
promised biographical sketches of the 
outstanding Africans in history. The 
publie finds itself very much unin- 
formed as to what the Africans were 
and what they stood for before the 
European conquest. We have nu- 
merous books on Africa, but they deal 
with the natives, as a rule, only from 
the foreign point of view. To these 
authors the natives are merely inter- 
esting specimens of humanity, and 
from the study of them we may learn 
much about primitive man. 

In such writings there is practically 
no attempt to treat the status of the 
natives just before the conquest and 
the results of that change with re- 
spect to the natives themselves. 
Europeans have tended to dwell little 
on such matters and to accept the 
partition of Africa as an aet of God, 
or they pass over these facts as do 
historians in the United States who 
would say nothing about slavery ex- 
cept to state briefly that it was a 
benevolent institution by which the 
Negroes profited. 

This small book, African Heroes 
and Heroines cannot correct all these 
faults, but the author has rescued all 
but from oblivion a number of fear- 
less and brave Africans who after 
building their own social and _ politi- 
eal order, faced the conqueror, and 
died like heroes for the defense of 
the native land. To neglect the his- 
tory of these Africans merely because 
they were finally conquered would be 
neglecting the truth, and if other 
parts of the world were treated in 
this fashion there would be no history 
but the accounts of the conquerors 
who are in action at the present time. 

This is a book for students. It is 
a popular work adapting to the ea- 
pacities of children the significant 
facts in the manual for teachers 
known as the African Background 
Outlined or Handbook for the Study 
of the Negro. The same ground is 
covered in both works but the lan- 
guage of African Heroes and Hero- 
ines is that of the average reader or 
children in the public schools. The 
history of Africa is traced but not in 
the scientific way. The sketches of 
the outstanding characters developed 
on the continent are given in a hu- 
man fashion in order to dramatize 
the story as an interesting panorama. 
Here the reader finds such heroes as 


Sonni Ali, Askia the Great, El-Hadj 
Omar, Ousman the Torodo, Samori, 
Moshesh, Khama, Chaka, Moselekatse, 
Lobenguela, Dingaan, Cetewayo, Din- 
izulu, Menelik and Hailie Selassie. 
Afriea is thereby reintroduced to the 
modern world. (The Associated Pub- 
lishers, Ine., 1538 Ninth Street, N. 
W., Washington, D. C.) 


Philosophy 
(Continued from page 76) 


that the world was concerned with 
such abstruse problems as the fourth 
dimension and relativity which have 
been so extensively elaborated by 
Einstein, Browne plunged into the 
diseussion. His book covers such 
theories as the hyperspace movement, 
the non-Euclidean geometry, dimen- 
sionality, and the fourth dimension. 
He goes further into such matters as 
the norm of space determinations, the 
genesis and nature of space, the mys- 
tery of space, metageometrical near- 
truths, and the media of new percep- 
tive faculties. 

The book was well received by the 
most scholarly people of the country, 
and the comments of the press upon 
this work showed that it was not 
without a somewhat popular welcome. 
As a result of this contribution, Mr. 
Browne was admitted to the best 
philosophical societies of the country, 
and he received mention here and 
there abroad» While philosophy is 
always a matter of speculation and 
nothing can be considered as perma- 
nently settled, we must give Browne 
credit for thus venturing into the field 
of a few selected workers to make his 
contribution to knowledge. 


Questions on the 
May Issue 


1. Have religion and science al- 
ways been in opposition? Explain. 

2. In the survey of science is 
proper recognition given to the Chi- 
nese and Africans? Explain. 

3. List the contributions of Afri- 
cans to medicine. 

4. How can Negro History be 
made a more important part of the 
curriculum? How many of these de- 
vices do you employ in your school? 

Fill the blanks with the correct 
word or words, 


the great philosopher, 
was put to death for ............ . 
believed that the 


Gods presided over the movements of 
the heavenly bodies. 

3. Science is ............ ° 

started the science 
and seconds; they measured 
the day by the ............ , and the night 
ee - To facilitate their 
reckoning they worked out a ............ . 
the hour and min- 
However, it is believed that the 
discovered the planetary 
system, named the stars, and showed 
their relation to the gods and to hu- 
man beings before the rise of the 


5. The people gave 


is the “Father of Geom- 
etry,” while the “patriarch of as- 
tronomy”’ is ............ ~ was 
the “Father of Medicine.” 

proved that the 
is round and ............ deter- 


freed medicine from 
apaaseeliabien and believed the body is gov- 
erned by natural laws of health. 

stopped the in- 
fluence of the Greek ideas in Europe, 
fell in 476 A. 
D. Nevertheless, this knowledge was 


The Book of the Month 


From the press of Hortors, Ltd., 
Johannesburg, South Africa, has 
come an interesting book, The Bantu 
Heritage, by J. P. Junod. The author 
is a well known writer on Africa. He 
has spent much time in the country 
as a Swiss missionary, but he has 
given as much attention to under- 
standing the natives as he has to 
Christianizing them. The book in 
parts is very scholarly and some of 
its scientific portions dealing with 
the races, tribes, and the language 
known as Bantu, will be difficult for 
the average reader. Everyone, how- 
ever, will enjoy the third chapter, 
that large portion of the book which 
deals with folk lore. Among these 
we find the origin of God, heaven, 
and mankind, accounts of wisdom 
and cunning, animal stories, moral 


tales, riddles and conundrums. 

This same part of the book gives 
also a number of proverbs showing 
the philosophy underlying the Afri- 
can mind. These proverbs grow out 
of such important subjects as ani- 
mals, the government, Europeans, 
poverty, wealth, family life, daily oc- 
ecupations, and death. One can not 
spend a few hours more profitably 
than in reading these tales and prov- 
erbs collected by the author of The 
Heritage of the Bantu. Interesting 
also is the chapter devoted to the 
Bantu mind. In this part of the 
book the author tries, with the data 
available, to enable the reader to un- 
derstand what the African thinks of 
the world and his relationship to it, 
or how he tries to manipulate things 
about him, 


preserved and added to by the .......... 
and through ............ to the East a re- 
vival of learning occurred in Europe 

10. During the Renaissance the 
following were discovered or invent- 


Indicate whether the following 
statements are true or false by writ- 
ing + or — at the left of the state- 
ment. 

1. The inventions and discoveries 
of the Renaissance spread to all parts 
of the world at the same time. 

2. In early times the barber was 
the physician. 

3. Thaddeus Koscuisko, a Ger- 
man, provided in his will that the in- 
come from a large tract of land 
should be used to carry Negroes back 
to Africa. 

4. John Brown, Lewis Tappan, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Walt Whit- 
man and Daniel Reeves Goodloe be- 
friended the Negro. 

5. P. B. S. Pinchback, a Negro re- 
construction statesman, was provi- 
sional Governor of Louisiana at one 
time. 

6. James McCune Smith was given 
in exchange for a_ horse worth 
$300.00. 

7. Charles Henry Turner brought 
ants and bees into the laboratory for 
experimentation and his findings led 
to what other scientists have called 
“behavioristic psychology.” 

. 8. George Washington Carver is a 
clinical pathologist. 

9. Ernest Everett Just is a_ re- 
nowned agricultural chemist 
claimed by the white public as well 
as the Negro public. 

10. The peanut wizard is William 
Augustus Hinton. 

11. James McCune Smith was not 
only a physician of no mean ability 
but a scholar, as well. 

12. William Augustus Hinton is a 
marine biologist and has served as an 
instructor in Bacteriology at Harvard 
Medical School. 

13. Ernest Everett Just has dis- 
covered a test for syphilis which is 
regarded as one of the most satis- 
factory now in use. 

14. George Washington Carver is 
a member of the Society of Zoolo- 
gists and holds many offices and dis- 
tinctions in other scientific organiza- 
tions. 

15. George Washington Carver is 
a member of the Royal Society of 
Arts of London, holder of the Sping- 
arn Medal for 1923, and collaborator 
in the Bureau of Plant Industry in 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

16. Benjamin Bannaker was the 
first American Negro to rise above 
the hit-and-miss method of experi- 
mentation with nature. 

17. Benjamin Bannaker made the 
first clock in the United States. 

18. James Derham helped to dis- 
prove Jefferson’s theory that Negroes 
were void of mental endowment. 

19. John Brown was an eminent 
mathematician. 

20. James Derham, a man of lib- 
eral education and a thorough physi- 
cian, was a specialist on the relation 
of disease to climate. 
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A Mighty Wind a Blowin’, 30 

A Million Black and White, 30 

Abraham Lincoln, 27 

Abyssinia, 45 

Adams, E. C. L., 30 

Aden, Alonzo J., 63-64 

ZEsop, fables of, 73 

Africa, music in, 33 

African art, 55 

African Heroes and Heroines, 
discussed, 79 

African Myths, 32, 77-79 

African Players, 34 

‘‘African Story Teller as a 
Philosopher, The,’’ 77-79 

Africans in history, 37 

Aldridge, Ira, 26, 27, 38 

All God’s Chillun Got Wings, 
30 

Allen, J. Mora, 15 

Allen, James E., 21 

Allen, Richard, 10 

Allen, William Francis, 34 

Alston, Charles, 50 

America, Negro music in, 33-34, 
45-46 

Amo, Anton Wilhelm, 76 

Anaxagoras, ideas of, 73 

Anaximines, philosophy of, 73 

Anderson, Ida, 26 

Anderson, Marian, 38, 47 

Angelo Herndon Back in At- 
lanta, 30 

Anglo-African, 17 

Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, 13, 21-22 

Antonio Maceo, 30 

Aquinas, Thomas, 74 

Archipenko, 55 

- Life in a Black Regiment, 

Art in Africa, 57, 58 

Art, the Negro in, 49-50, 55 

Artis, William, 50 

As Nature Leads, 23 

Attucks, Crispus, 38 

Attucks, the Martyr, 30 

Augusta, Dr. Alexander T., 68 

Aurelius, Marcus, 74 

Autobiography of an Exz-Col- 
ored Man, The, 22 
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Bad Man, 30 

Baker, Josephine, 31 

Balo, 30 

Banana Bottom, 23 

Bandanna Land, 26 

Banjo, 23 

Bannaker, Benjamin, 67 

Bannister, Edwin M., 38, 50, 
57, 59 

— Heritage, The, reviewed, 


Bares, Basil, 46 

Barnum, P. T., 26 

Barthé, Richard, 55 

Barthé, Richmond, 52 

Bashe, Joe, 30 

Bell, James Madison, a poet, 10 

Bergen, Flora Batson, 38, 47 

Bethune, Mary McLeod, 12, 21 

Bethune, Thomas Greene, 46 

Bishop, Andrew, 26 

Black Man in White America, 
The, 23; how received, 72 

Black No More, 23 

Black Souls, 30 

Black Thunder, 23 

Blackbirds, 31, 45 

Blacker the Berry, The, 23 

Blackville Corporation, The, 31 

Blair, Henry, 38 

Blake, Eubie, 45 


Blake, or the Huts of America, 
17 


Bland, James, 45, 48, 55 

Bledsoe, Jules, 47 

Bloodstream, 30 

Blyden, E. W., 74 

Boardman, Helen, 21 

Boethius, reference to, 74 

Bond, Horace Mann, mention 
of, 22; book by, 56, 79 

Bontemps, Arna, 20 

of Intolerance,’’ 71, 72 

Boone, John William, 46 

Bowman, Laura, 26 

Brancussi, mention of, 55 

Branded Hand, The, 25 

Brawley, B. G., reference to, 64 

Breeders, 30 

Brewer, W. M., 22 

Bridgetower, George Polgreen, 
33 


Brooks, Albert, article by, 38, 
44 


Brown Buddies, 31 

Brown, Emma V., a pioneer in 
education, 4 

Brown, Richard Lonsdale, 50, 
60 


Brown, Sterling A., 15, 18, 22, 


26 
Brown, William Wells, 17, 19 
Browne, Robert T., philosophy 
of, 76, 80 
Browning, James B., article by, 
42-43 
Bruce, B. K., as an orator, 6 
Bryan, Andrew, 10 
Bunche, Ralphe J., 13, 21 
Burleigh, Harry T., 35, 46 
Bythewood, Mary Lou, article 
by, 43 


Caesar, the Negro, a cure dis- 
covered by, 66 

Callender’s Minstrels, 26 

**Campbell, James Edwin, a 
Forgotten Man of Letters,’’ 
11 

Campbell, James Edwin, refer- 
ences to, 11, 14, 16 

Cane, 23 

Cantor, Eddie, 26 

Captein, J. E. J., 37, 76 

Carlyle, 74 

Carver, George 
69-70 

Cézanne, art of, 55 

Charlton, Melville, 46 

Chenault, Laurence, 26 

Chesnutt, Charles W., 18, 19 

Cheyney Teachers College, 14 

Children of Haiti, 23 

Child’s Story of the Negro, 
The, popular, 6, 16, 32 

Chinaberry Tree, The, 23 

Chip Woman’s Fortune, 30 

Chocolate Dandies, 31 

Church, reference to, 


Washington, 


Christophe’s Daughters, 30 

Christy, Edwin P., 26 

Cinque, Joseph, as an orator, 2 

Citron, Alice, a coworker, 21 

Clark, Thomas H. R., article by, 
4 


8 
Clorindy, The Origin of the 
Cake Walk, 26 
Clotel, summary of, 17 
Clough, Inez, 26 
Cole, Robert, 26, 45 
Cole-Talbert, Florence, 47 
Coleridge-Taylor, Samuel, the 
study of the life of, 4, 7, 33 


- Colonel’s Dream, The, 18 


Comedy, American Style, 23 
Compromise, 30 
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Congo Melodists, 26 

Conjure Man Dies, The, 23, 30 

Conjure Woman, The, 18 

Conner, A. J., 46 

Controversy over the Distribu- 
tion of Abolition Literature, 
The, 29 

Cook, Will Marion, 26, 34, 35, 
45 


5 

Cooper, W. A., 58 

Corrothers, James David, 15 

Cortez, a Negro with, 37 

Cotter, Joseph Seaman, 15 

Countess of Huntingdon, friend 
of Phillis Wheatley, 10 

Creamer, Henry S., 45 

Creole Show, The, 26 

Creoles, 34 

Crowther, Bishop, of Africa, 74 

’Cruiter, 30 

Culbertson, E. H., 30 

Cullen, Countee, 15, 22, 38 
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Dabney, Austin, 38 

Dabney, W. P., 46 

Dandridge, Raymond D., 15 

Danquah, an African, 74 

Dark Princess, 22 

Darkeydom, 45 

Darkwater, 22 

Davis, Gussie L., 45 

Davis, John W., 16 

Dawson, Charles, 58 

De Grasse, Dr. John V., 68 

De Olano, Nuflo, 37 

De Pareja, Juan, 37, 57 

Dédé, Edmund, 46 

Delany, Martin R., 17 

Derham, James, 67 

Derricotte, Elise P., ‘‘The Ne- 
gro Teacher at Work,’’ by, 5 

Dett, R. Nathaniel, 36, 46 

Diggs, Arthur, 58 

Dilworth, Hubert, 21 

Dinkins, Charles R., 15 

‘*Distinguished Painters In- 
spire Those of African 
Blood,’’ 57-58 

Diton, Carl, a musician, 46 

Dockstader, Lew, 26 

Douglass, Aaron, 51, 55, 58, 62 

Douglass, Frederick, as an ora- 
tor, 2, 6, 30, 38; the story 
of, 54 

Douglass, Joseph H., 46 

Drama, the Negro in, 25-26, 
30-31 

‘*Dramatizing the Life of the 
Lowly,’’ 25-26, 30-31 

Dreamy Kid, The, 26 

Du Bois, W. E. B., as a speaker, 
6, 22 

Duckett, Illian A., ‘‘A Method 
of Studying Negro Contribu- 
ey to Progress,’’ by, 3-4, 5, 
7- 

Dudley; 8. H., 26, 45 

Dumas, General, 37 

Dunbar, Paul Laurence, a poet, 
14-15, 18, 26, 38, 45 

Duneanson, Robert S8., 50, 57, 59 

Dvorak, influence of, 34 
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Earth, a play, 30 

Edmonds, Ralph, 30 

Edwards, Bryan, observations 
made by, 25 

Egypt, the ruins of, 49-50 

Elder Dumas, The, 30 

Eliot, Robert Brown, 
orator, 6 

Ellicott, friend of Bannaker, 67 

Ellington, Duke, a musician, 34 

Emperor Jones, 27, 31 


as an 


End of the Row, The, 30 

Epicureans, ideas of, 73, 74 

Epstein, productions by, 55 

Estevanico, or Little Stephen, 
37 

Ethiopian Serenaders, 26 

Evanti, Lillian, a musician, 47 


F 


‘‘Fall of the British Tyranny, 
The,’’ 25 

Family, The, referred to, 8 

Family—At Home, The, 24 

Farrow, William, 58, 61 

Fashion, mention of, 25 

Fauset, Jessie Redmond, 19, 23 

Fiction, the Negro in, 17-18, 
22-23 

Fire in the Flint, 23 

Fisher, Rudolph, 19, 23 

Fisk Jubilee Singers, 34 

Fisk University, 34 

Fleet, Dr., a physician, 68 

Flight, 23 

Folk Songs of the American 
Negro, 34 

Folk Tales, 32 , 

Folklore, African, 77-79 

Folks from Dizie, 18, 31 

Foner, Philip S., address by, 
13, 21 

Forrest, Edwin, 26 

Forten, James, 38 

Frances, 30 

Free and Easy, 34 

Freelon, Allan, 50 

From Dizie to Broadway, 31 

From Superman to Man, 23 

Froude, ideas of, 74 

Fuller, Meta Vaux Warick, 50, 
51 
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Garies, The, and Their Friends, 
17 

Garnet, Henry Highland, an 
orator, 2, 6 

Garrison, Luey McKim, 34 

Genifrede, 30 

Geoffroy, Lislet, 37 

Georgia Minstrels, 26 

Ghizeh, the ruins at, 49 

Gilbert, Mercedes, 21 

Gilpin, Charles 8., 26, 27, 31, 38 

Gingertown, 23 

Gloucester, John, 10 

Goat Alley, 30 

God Sends Sunday, 23 

Going Home, 30 

Gold Bug, The, 45 

Gomez, Antonio Carlos, 33 

Gomez, Sebastian, 37, 57 

Grand Maumee, 26 

Grant, U. S., opinion expressed 
by, 6 

Great Day, 30 

Greeks, the philosophy of, 73, 
74 

Green Pastures, 30, 31 

Green, Paul, 26, 30, 31 

Greenfield, Elizabeth Taylor, 47 

Griggs, Sutton, books by, 22 

Grigsby, Snow F., article by, 
39-40 

Grimké, A. H., as a. speaker, 6 

Grimké, Angelina, a poet, 30 

Guss, Sherman Hamlin, a teach- 


er, 11 
Guy, Edna, 21 
H 
Hagan, Helen, a musician, 46 
Hammon, Jupiter, a poet, 10 


Hampton; Mrs. Rosa Nixon, 64 
Handy, W. C., 45 


Hannibal, Abram, 37 
Hardrick, W. J., 58 
Hare, Maude Cuney, book by, 44 
Harlem, 30 
Harlem is Heaven, 45 
Harleston, Edwin A., 58 
Harper, C. L., an article by, 71 
Harper, Frances Ellen Watkins, 
a poet, 10, 14, 17-18 
Harper, William, 50, 60 
Harriet Tubman, 30 
Harrigan, an actor, 26 
Harris, Evangeline E., book by, 
8, 24 
Harris, Helen Webb, 30 
Harrison, Hazel, 46 
Harrison, Richard B., 27, 31, 38 
Hart, an actor, 26 
Haskins, Dr. Alma Mary, 21 
Hawkins, Walter Everette, 15 
Hayden, Palmer, 63 
Hayes, Roland, 36, 38, 47 
Hayes, Vertis, 50 
Hayford, Caseley, 74 
Haynes, Lemuel, 10 
Heart of Happy Hollow, The, 
18 
Hemmenway, James, 46 
Henson, Matthew A., explorer, 
37 
Herring, James Vernon, 63 
Herskovits, Melville J., 13, 21 
Heyward, Dubose, 30 
Hiawatha, 33 
Higginson, T. W., 34 
Hill, Edwin, 46 
Hill, J. H., 16 
Hill, Leslie Pinckney, 15 
Hindered Hand, 22 
Hinton, William Augustus, 69 
History prizes, 70 
Hoffman, Melvina, 50 
Hogan, Ernest, 26, 34, 45 
Holland, Justin, 45 
Holloway, John Wesley, 15 
Home to Harlem, 22-23 
Horton, Moses, a poet, 10 
Hot Chocolate, 31 
Hot Iron, The, 30 
House Behind the Cedars, The, 
18 
House of Connelly, 30 
House of Sham, 30 
‘‘How the Community, the 
School and College can Fune- 
tion in Making Negro His- 
tory Week Develop into Ne- 
gro History Year,’’ 39-43 
Howard University, 34 
Howells, William Dean, opinion 
expressed by, 14 
Hughes, Langston, 15, 22, 30, 38 
Hume, David, 74 
Humphreys, Richard, the found- 
er of Cheyney, 14 
Hurston, Zora Neale, 20, 23, 30 
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Il Guarany, 33 
Imitation of Life, 30 
In Abraham’s Bosom, 30 
In Aunt Mahaly’s Cabin, 30 
In Dahomey, 26, 45 
In Menelik’s Court, 30 
In Old Plantation Days, 18 
Iola Leroy, or Shadows Uplift- 
ed, 17-18 
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Jackson, Lucy Porter, 22 
Jackson, May Howard, 50 
James, Herbert, a teacher, 11 
Jarboro; Caterina, 31, 38, 47 
Jazz, the rise of, 34 
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Jes Lak White Folks, 26 

John Henry, 30 

Johnson, Charles Bertram, 15 

Johnson, Fenton, 15 

Johnson, Georgia Douglass, 15, 
30 

Johnson, James Weldon, 6, 10, 
14, 21, 22, 38, 45 

Johnson, J. Rosamond, 15, 26, 
45 

Johnson, Louise H., a coworker, 


Johnson, Malvin Gray, 50, 58, 
61 
Johnson, Sargent, 50, 51, 55 
Johnson, William H., 58, 62-63 
Jolson, Al, caricature of, 26 
Jonah’s Gourd Vine, 23 
Jones, Absalom, 10 
Jones, Henry Boseman, 58 
Jones, J. McHenry, 16 
Jones, Lois M., 32, 50, 58 
Jones, Louia Vaughn, 46 
Jones, Sissieretta, 38, 47 
Jordan, Joe, 45 
Junod, J. P., book by, discussed, 
80 
Just, Ernest Everett, 68-69 
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Kant, 74 
Kapranizine, Miguel, 37, 76 
Keep Shufflin’, 45 
Kersands, ‘‘ Billy,’’ 26 
Kingdoms in Africa, 37 
Kirkland, Sidney, 26 
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Lafayette Players, 26 
Lamartine, 74 

Lambert, Lucien, 46 
Langston, John Mercer, 6 
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